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riod. He sponsored the law which forbade duel-
ing in the District of Columbia and in opposition
to his party resisted unsuccessfully the bank-
ruptcy act of 1841.

A vacancy occurring in the federal court for
the Vermont district, in 1842 Prentiss resigned
his senatorship to accept it. For the rest of his
life he presided over this court with simple, kind-
ly dignity, a gracious, conservative judge of
great learning and perfect honesty, scrupulous
in his care for justice. His tall spare figure,
neatly clothed in the fashion of an older day,
and his formal but kindly courtesy gave him
even among his contemporaries the name of a
gentleman of the old school. On Oct. 3, 1804,
he married Lucretia Houghton of Northfield,
Mass. They had twelve children of whom nine
of the sons who reached maturity followed their
father's profession of the law.
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Judge Samuel Prentiss of Montpelier, Vt.f and His Wife,
Lucretia (Houghton) Prentiss (n.d.) ; E. J. Phelps,
Address mi . . . Samuel Prentiss . . . with the Proc. of
the Vt. Hist. Soc. Oct. 17, 1882 (1883) ; D. P. Thomp-
son, Hist, of the Town of Montpelier (1860); Records
of the Governor and Council of the State of Vermontr
vol. VII (1879); Biog. Dir. Am. Cong. (1928).]
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PRENTISS, SEARGENT SMITH (Sept.
30, i8o8-July i, 1850), orator, congressman
from Mississippi, was born in Portland, Me., a
descendant of Henry Prentice who emigrated
from England and settled in Cambridge, Mass.,
before 1640. He was the third child of Abigail
(Lewis) and William Prentiss, a shipmaster,
and he was the brother of George Lewis Pren-
tiss [g.z>.]. When the War of 1812 ruined com-
merce, the family moved inland to Gorham, and
there the boy attended school. A fever in early
childhood, which sent him through life limping,
turned him to books, and the straitened finances
of the family warned him to make the best of his
opportunities. He graduated from Bowdoin Col-
lege in 1826; before attaining his majority he
had read law in Maine and in Natchez, taught
school near the latter and passed the Mis-
sissippi bar examination. He embarked on his
profession at Natchez as junior partner of Felix
Huston and rapidly attained prominence, being
particularly successful in criminal law. Early in
1832 he removed to Vicksburg and formed a
partnership with John I. Guion that became "one
of the most celebrated in the Union" (Lynch,
post, p. 218). In 1836 he entered the lower
house of the state legislature and next year was
elected to Congress, but he was not seated for
this was the time of the noted Mississippi con-
tested election. He was allowed to address Con-
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gress on this issue, and his great speech, con-
tinued on three consecutive days, established his
reputation as an orator of the first rank. As Con-
gress declared the seats vacant, Mississippi held
another election in which he was again success-
ful, and he served from May 30, 1838, to Mar. 3,
1839. In 1839 he was defeated for the Senate by
Robert J. Walker [q.v.], in whose office he had
earlier read law. Except for his ability as a
speaker, he was not a good practical politician.
He had little desire for public office and took no
great interest in political news. In statecraft he
was conservative rather than original. He dis-
trusted the trend toward democracy in the Mis-
sissippi constitution of 1832 and opposed the re-
pudiation of the Union Bank bonds. He was a
consistent Whig, being led thereto by his admi-
ration for Henry Clay and by his own career,
which gave him a non-sectional point of view.

While his opinions were generally sound, his
fame rested chiefly on his ability to express these
in a compelling form. Though he spoke with a
very slight lisp, his voice "had a clear silvery
ring, which, in spite of his rapid enunciation,
permeated distinctly every part of the" (Shields,
post, p. 144) old chamber of the House of Rep-
resentatives; and his gestures and appearance
harmonized with his voice. A second founda-
tion for his success as an orator was his ability
to speak with little preparation, an art that he
had cultivated in debating societies. He read
widely and rapidly, but years later he could use
precise quotations and illustrations to adorn an
extempore address. Further, he could arrange
his material in orderly form as he spoke. It is
small wonder that with these abilities he said he
had rather make ten speeches than write one.
In cold, lifeless print the fragments of his
speeches are yet interesting, but his personality,
on which his magnetic appeal largely rested, can
be apprehended better through his letters. He
spoke in many places and on many occasions, for
example, in 1840 he campaigned for Clay from
New Orleans to Portland and from Newark to
Chicago.

In 1845, by a decision of the Supreme Court of
the United States, he lost extensive property in
Vicksburg and was plunged deeply into debt A
few months later he removed to New Orleans,
seeking a more lucrative practice. In spite of
the change to a different system of law he met
with success, but his health was already giving
way, partly because of his heavy drinking, to
which, with gambling, he had early become ad-
dicted. His eloquence was undimmed when he
defended Lopez, the Cuban Revolutionist, in
New Orleans, but returning to his roam he col-
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